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ON next Friday night three civili- 

zations which held sway, one after 
the other, for 2,000 years, will meet 
again to merge their customs and renew 
their influence, as they have been doing 
down through the centuries. The place 
of meeting will be the streets of your 
city or town, and the homes of your 
friends and neighbors. All of us will 
hear the voices and see some of the 
strange forms which return each year 
on Halloween from a dim and all-but- 
forgotten past. 

This autumn festival can be traced 
back to the days when England was in- 
habited by a Celtic people, whose priests 
were known as Druids. These priests 
taught beliefs associated with Hallow- 
een. That was the time, they said, 
when ghosts appeared, when witches 
rode abroad on broomsticks, when elves 
played pranks on hapless people. Bon- 
fires were lighted and magic rites were 
performed to keep the supernatural visi- 
tors from doing harm. 

Centuries passed, and at length the 
Romans came and conquered Britain, 
but the Fall festival was not abolished. 
As a matter of fact it was strengthened, 
for the Romans, too, had a holiday 
which came at about the same time. It 
was a festival in honor of Pomona, god- 
dess of fruit and gardens. 

At about the first of November the 
Romans burned fires in honor of the 
goddess. They stored away fruit and 
nuts. In addition they continued the 
customs which the Celts had followed 
for so many years. Ghosts, witches, 
elves, fruits and foods, bonfires, all 
mingled together in the festival of the 
Roman period. 

With the coming of Christianity the 
autumn festival got a new name. No- 
vember 1 was All Saints Day—a time 
when people were to do honor and rever- 
ence to the saints. The evening before 
was Hallow Eve or 
Holy Evening, short- 
ened later to Hal- 
loween. 

The celebration of 
All Saints Day was 
a serious and solemn 
matter, but the 
Christians did not 
interfere with the 
*fevening before” 
customs, which had 
P come down from 
Pagan days. People no longer believed 
the stories of witches, ghosts and elves, 
but they pretended to, just for the fun 
of it. 

That is why witches, broomsticks and 
inhabitants of the spirit world will be 
Seen on your street next Friday 
night. The elves, too, will be busy with 
their pranks, but let it be hoped that 
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humor, rather than destructiveness, will 


characterize these activities. 

The observance of Halloween shows 
what a hold history has on us. Without 
Tealizing what we are doing we reach 
back into the past for many of our acts, 
habits and ideas. Even the children do 
it. They will be repeating ancient prac- 
tices next Friday night when they 
ting doorbells and say “trick or treat,” 
when they bob for apples, wear fiendish 
Costumes and play practical jokes. Habit 
and tradition are powerful forces. 


WIDE WORLD 


ARAB MOUNTIES patrol desert areas in their nations 


Arab League’s Power 


Seven Middle Eastern Nations with Many Problems in Common 


Have Organized to Strengthen Their Position 


VER since the Palestine question 

came before the United Nations, 
there has been fear that Russia and 
the Western countries would disagree 
on it, as they have on most other vital 
questions. Therefore, it came as a 
pleasant surprise to learn that both 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
approved the idea of dividing Pales- 
tine into separate Arab and Jewish 
lands. Although details may cause 
dispute, the two great world powers, 
as well as the majority of other UN 
members, favor the division of Pales- 
tine. 

The chief opposition to this plan 
now comes from Arabs, who want 
Palestine to become a single independ- 
ent country. Under such an arrange- 
ment, Arabs could control the Holy 
Land, for they outnumber the Jews 
in that area by about two to one. 

Many observers expected Russia, 
before she recently made her position 
known, to support the Arabs in their 
fight against the division of Pales- 
tine. Russia would like to have per- 
mission to work oil fields in certain 
Arab countries, and also wants to in- 
fluence those lands politically. It is, 
therefore, rather difficult to under- 
stand why she did not make a bid for 
their friendship by siding with them 
on the Palestine issue. 

Here are some facts that may have 
influenced the Russian decision. The 


Arabs know that they are getting 
more money from Britain and the 
United States for oil concessions than 
they could get from the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, Arab leaders fear commu- 
nism, and they know that if Russia 
obtained extensive oil rights in their 
countries, she would try to dominate 
them. Soviet officials, knowing that 
this attitude exists among the Arab 
leaders, may have decided that they 
could not win the Arabs over simply 
by taking their side in the Palestine 
case. 

Regardless of what Russia’s motive 
may have been, her decision to side 
with the United States and other West- 
ern nations seems to leave the Arabs 
in the minority. Of course, a two- 
thirds majority is required for action 
in the General Assembly. The Arabs, 
as we go to press, hope to get enough 
support to block the division of Pales- 
tine. If they do not, what course of 
action will they take? 

About three weeks ago the Arab 
League hinted that they were willing 
to fight, if necessary, to make Pales- 
tine an Arab state. They are not, 
however, in a good position to carry 
out this threat. ° As a group, the na- 
tions of the Arab League probably 
have about 80,000 troops, and most of 
these are poorly equipped. One Arab 
state, Trans-Jordan, has a fairly mod- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


New LaborAct 
Causes Debate 


Taft-Hartley Law Is Condemned 
By Labor Unions but Has 


Employers’ Support 


HERE have not been many big 

strikes this fall. Employers and 
workers appear to be getting along 
better than they usually do, but behind 
the scenes there is a great deal of bad 
feeling. The labor unions do not like 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which was 
passed by Congress last summer. The 
union leaders will try to get Congress, 
when it comes into session again, to 
repeal the law. 

Most employers, on the other hand, 
like the Taft-Hartley Act and will 
support it strongly. It is certain, 
therefore, that there will be much de- 
bating and wrangling about labor leg- 
islation during the months ahead. 

The labor leaders have already 
started their campaign to amend the 
act or to kill it altogether. The two 
big labor organizations have held their 
annual conventions this month. The 
American Federation of Labor met in 
San Francisco, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in Boston. 
At these meetings the Taft-Hartley 
Act was one of the chief subjects of 
discussion. 

It seems unlikely that Congress, at 
its next meeting, will follow the wishes 
of the labor leaders and change or re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act. A large 
majority of senators and representa- 
tives voted to pass the law last sum- 
mer, and probably not many of them 
will change their minds about it. 

If, however, Congress turns ‘down 
the request of the unions, the labor 
leaders will not give up their fight. 
They will turn their attention to the 
election which will be held in Novem- 
ber of next year. They will try, at 
that election, to bring about the defeat 
of members of Congress who voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In the places 
of these men, the AFL and CIO will 
try to elect men who will vote for the 
repeal of the law. 

(Concluded on page 2) 


HARRIS &@ EWING 
ROBERT TAFT, one of. the authors of 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
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DRAWINGS BY JOHNSON 


WORKERS APPLAUDED the Wagner Act, but employers disliked it 


Taft-Hartley Labor Act Is Debated 


(Concluded from page 1) 


impartial judges for decision, or it 
may recommend that an election be 
held among the workers on the ques- 
tion of whether they should strike or 
accept their employer’s terms. 

Within a few weeks after the new 
law had gone into effect, a number of 
such elections had been held. In 31 
elections the workers voted to accept 
the employers’ offers instead of going 
on strike. In 25 cases the workers re- 
jected their employers’ terms. 

One of the most important sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Act sets up a spe- 
cial procedure for strikes which “im- 
peril national health or safety,” such 
as a shutdown of electric light and 
power plants. This kind of strike can 
be forbidden for a period of 80 days by 
order of a federal court. During the 
waiting period, workers and employ- 
ers must try to settle their differences 
with the aid of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. The Presi- 
dent will also appoint an Inquiry 
Board to study the issues involved. 

If 60 days go by without a settle- 
ment, the workers in each plant will 


Employers and other supporters of 
the Taft-Hartley Act contend that it 
is helping to curb unfair practices by 
labor unions and to prevent unneces- 
sary strikes. They say that it removes 
some of the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, passed in 1935, which gave “un- 
fair advantages” to labor. 

The unions deny this. They say 
that the Wagner labor law was fair 
and just; that it protected workers 
against unfair advantages formerly 
held by employers. Under the new 
law, say labor leaders, needed protec- 
tion for labor is wiped out. 

The struggle for and against the 
Taft-Hartley Act is certain to go on 
for months, so the American people 
will want to know a great deal about 
the law. It is being administered by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which was created by the Wagner Act 
in 1935. This board, known as the 
NLRB, has had its membership in- 
creased from three to five, and has 
been. given greater responsibility. 

It is now more like a labor court 
than it formerly was. Both workers 
and employers may take complaints to 





it if they think the law has been vio- 
lated. 

After the board has made its de- 
cisions, it may ask that a federal court 
enforce its judgment. But the court 
may refuse to do so if it thinks the 
decision of the board is unjust. 





“Labor Czar” 


Many of the details of the new law 
will be handled by a General Counsel. 
He will investigate complaints by labor 
and management, and will decide what 
cases are to be taken up by the NLRB. 
His position has been called that of a 
“Labor Czar.” President Truman ap- 
pointed Robert Denham, a. former 








forbade “unfair labor practices” by 
employers. The following are the 
more important new restrictions on 
unions: 

(1) The closed shop (a business or 
industrial concern in which only union 
members may be employed) is out- 
lawed. 

(2) The wnion shop (a concern in 
which workers must join the union 
shortly after they are employed) is 
permitted only if a majority of the 
employees vote for it. State govern- 
ments are free to pass laws against 
the union shop, as has already been 
done in Iowa. 

(3) Jurisdictional strikes are for- 
bidden. These are strikes caused by 
disputes between two unions, not be- 
tween a union and an employer. They 
arise, for example, when plumbers and 
carpenters disagree over who should 
replace boards torn up when water 
pipes are repaired. Under the new 
law, unions may be sued by employers 
for losses resulting from such strikes. 

(4) Unions must not force, workers 
to join their organizations, nor charge 

















support any candidate for a federal 
office. 

In addition to these restrictions on 
unions, the new law grants certain 
privileges to employers. It extends 
their right to sue unions which break 
their contracts, and allows them to 
talk to their workers about unions. 
Employers claim that the Wagner 
Act, before it was changed by the new 
law, limited their “freedom of speech” 


by forbidding them to criticize unions 


when speaking to their workers. The 
Taft-Hartley Act states that employ- 
ers may say what they please to their 
employees so long as they do not 
threaten them or promise benefits if 
they do not join unions. 

One of the most controversial pro- 
visions of the new law requires union 
officials to take an oath that they are 
not Communists. This requirement is 
considered to be an “indignity” by 
nearly all labor leaders. 

After weeks of bitter quarreling 
over the communist-oath question, the 
National Labor Relations Board finally 
ruled that officials of the national labor 
organizations, such as the AFL and 
CIO, do not have to sign this pledge. 
Only leaders of the individual unions 
which belong to the larger organiza- 
tions are obliged to do so. 

This ruling has been hailed by the 
national labor officials and criticized 
by those who believe that the framers 
of the Taft-Hartley Act intended for 
all union leaders, without exception, 
to take the non-communist pledge. 
The debate on this issue, as well as on 
the question of whether leaders of in- 
dividual unions should be compelled to 
sign the oath, will continue for some 
time to come. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the Taft-Hartley Act does not take 
away the right of workers to organize 
and join unions. They still have that 
right, both under the terms of the 
new law and the amended Wagner 
Act. Employers are still required to 
deal with the unions favored by the 
majority of their workers. Workers 
still have the right to strike. 
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NLRB lawyer, to this important post. 

The NLRB will deal only with com- 
plaints that the law has been violated. 
It will not take up disputes between 
workers and employers concerning 
wages, hours, or conditions of work. 

These matters are being handled by 
the new Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. It has taken the 
place of the former Conciliation Serv- 
ice which was under the Department 
of Labor. To head this new agency, 
the President appointed Cyrus Ching 
of New York, a former industrial re- 
lations expert for the U. S. Rubber 
Company. 

The new Service will first encourage 
the parties involved in a dispute to sit 
down together and try to reach an 
agreement. If this fails, the Service 
may urge that the case be referred to 


be asked to vote on whether they wish 
to strike or accept the terms offered 
by their employer. If they vote to 
strike, they may do so at the end of 
the 80-day period. The President will 
then submit the report of the Inquiry 
Board to Congress, which will decide 
what further action is to be taken. 

The new law does not prohibit 
strikes which imperil national health 
or safety. Such strikes may occur if 
efforts to avoid them fail. But the 
law does provide for a “cooling-off 
period” during which every effort will 
be made to bring the parties together 
and reach an agreement. 

Another part of the Taft-Hartley 
Act places certain curbs on union ac- 
tivities, as the Wagner Act in 1935 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT changed the picture. 





Labor regards this law as 


excessive fees for membership. 

(5) Officers of unions must sign 
statements that they do not accept 
communism or any other doctrine ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force. This is required 
before the union will be recognized by | 
the NLRB. 

(6) Unions must file financial re- 
ports with the Labor Department each 
year. Since enactment of the law, 
Labor Secretary Schwellenbach has 
said that these reports will be kept 
confidential and shown only to proper 
government officials, because knowl- 
edge of a union’s financial strength 
might give an employer an advantage 
in a dispute. 

(7) Union funds may not be used te 





unfair, while employers favor it. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, however, does 
place a number of restrictions on 
unions and their activities. Whether 
the restrictions are just and fair is 
a question being widely debated by 
workers, employers, and the public as 
a whole. This controversy will con- 
tinue at least from now until election 


‘time, and perhaps much longer. 





Pronunciations 


Dodecanese—d6-dék'ah-nés’ 
Eritrea—ér’é-tra’ah 

Ibn Saud—ibn sah-6od’ 

Saudi Arabia—sah-6o'dé ah-ra’bi-ah 
Somaliland—s6-mah’lé-land’ 
Sudeten—s60-dat’n 

Yemen—yém’én 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


Comments from Newspapers and Public Figures on Displaced Persons 











(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
page are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER.) 


ORE than a million “displaced 
persons” are ‘still living in ref- 
,ugee camps in western Europe. 
of them, from areas which Russia 
now controls, do not want to return 
to their former homes. Therefore 
they are waiting to be accepted as 
permanent residents of other nations. 
The question of making Palestine a 
homeland for Jewish displaced per- 
sons has been attracting a great deal 
of attention. But even if-room could 
be found in the Holy Land for all of 
Europe’s Jewish refugees, there would 
still remain the problem of providing 
homes for the four-fifths of the dis- 
placed persons who are not Jews. 

A number of Americans believe that 
our own country should help to solve 
the problem by changing its immigra- 
tion regulations and allowing many 
of the refugees to enter the United 
States. As the following selections 
from press and radio indicate, opinion 
on the wisdom of such a policy is 
divided. 


Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
on “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” 


We sympathize with unfortunate 
people everywhere, but now we are 
asked to extend more than sympathy. 
We are asked to pass a special law, to 
open our immigration gates, to pro- 
vide and equip homes, and to furnish 
jobs. This program, if carried out, 
will cost money. 
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The United States cannot become 
the guardian of all the peoples of the 
world. Our first duty is to take care 
of our own people residing under the 
American flag. We must not allow 
the United States to become over- 
crowded. 

Every alien who comes here must 
have at least two things—a house and 
a job. All available houses and jobs 
should be reserved for our own people. 
We had some 15 million men and 
women in the recent war. While they 
were in the military service they like- 
wise were displaced persons, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of them will con- 
tinue to be displaced until they find 
homes and suitable employment. 

It is true that America is com- 
paratively a new country and that our 


| yitizens are the descendants of former 


immigrants, mostly from Europe. 
Formerly, when the several states 
were thinly populated, there was ample 
room for aliens. Now that we no 
longer have new frontiers; to admit 
more aliens would be a mistake. 

Instead of providing additional im- 
migration, we should close the gates 
to people from foreign lands for a 
Period of at least five years. The 
United States should make loans and 
provide relief and assistance to the 
unfortunates in foreign countries to 
enable them to help themselves, but 
America itself must be preserved for 
Americans. 


Earl Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, on 
“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” 

We American taxpayers are spend- 

Ing huge sums of money, anywhere 


Most ° 


from 130 to 180 million dollars an- 
nually, to support these people in 
camps, in idleness. By admitting 
some of them to the United States, 
we could save a great deal of tax 
money, and at the same time get some 
sorely needed workers for farms and 
industry. 

Moreover, we cannot talk interna- 
tional cooperation and reject it in 
practice. We cannot urge resettle- 


be forced into slave labor or be killed. 

Very little is being done for these 
people, but something very decidedly 
should be done soon. Although the 
displaced persons now represent a 
troublesome problem to the western 
world, they are potentially an enor- 
mous asset. 

Several American leaders are mak- 
ing efforts to help them. For ex- 
ample, William Pawley, our ambas- 
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ment of these people in other nations 
unless we are willing to do our part. 


Omar Ketchum, official of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


We should oppose the admission of 
Europe’s displaced persons for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, we have an acute housing 
shortage and a growing unemployment 
problem. Every alien who enters the 
United States is in competition with 
a veteran for a job or a home, or both. 

Second, periods of unrest and con- 
fusion trouble nations after every 
major war and the United States is 
no exception. This is no time to rock 
the boat with excess immigration 
which may further aggravate indus- 
trial and class warfare and racial dis- 
content. 


Editorial in Life Magazine 


There are in Europe today 1,200,000 
people who live in hiding or are con- 
fined in refugee camps under Allied 
control. About one fifth are Jews. 
The plight of these Jews has been 
dramatized by their efforts to reach 
Palestine, but non-Jews are living in 
misery too. 

These unfortunates are opponents 
of communism and refugees from it. 
The lands from which most of them 
came are now under Soviet domina- 
tion. If they return home they may 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


SHOULD. HE LEAVE the mat out or take it in? 


sador to Brazil, seems to have a plan 
worked out whereby Brazil will ac- 
cept 100,000 displaced persons and we 
will pay for their transportation. 

Ugo Carusi, who used to be U. S. 
immigration commissioner, has been 
designated by President Truman to do 
what he can for the DP’s. He is mak- 
ing a study of the special skills which 
the refugees possess, and is looking 
for places where these skills are 
needed. 

William Stratton, Illinois member 
of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, wants Congress to let 
400,000 refugees enter this country 
during the next five years. 

Ever since we have had a govern- 
ment, we have, like all the rest of the 
world’s free lands, offered a haven 
for the oppressed. Has our national 
memory lapsed? If we took in all the 
present European crop, Jews and non- 
Jews, it would increase our population 
by less than one per cent. And who 
knows by what amount it would in- 
crease our democratic beacon light in 
an ever-darkening world? Can any 
nation say that it was not enriched by 
those to whom it afforded hospitality ? 
_ We must set an example by pro- 
viding homes for some of these dis- 
placed persons, who are now refugees 
from Communism. Let us get these 
people out of their cages. Let us 
bring in those who wish to come to us. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 8, 
column 4, for the correct answers. 


1. The full implication (im-pli-kay’- 
shun) of his words was not clear to 
the audience. (a) force (b) unex- 
pressed meaning (c) appeal (d) result. 


2. If prudence (prédd-dence) had 
been exercised, the project might have 
been successful. (a) caution (b) in- 
sight (c) good taste (d) resourceful- 
ness. 


3. What do you consider is her 
ultimate (ul’ti-mit) goal? (a) first 
(b) underlying (c) final (d) most im- 
portant. 


4. The new employee was a diligent 
(dil’i-jent) worker. (a) lazy (b) in- 
dustrious (c) trained (d) indifferent. 


5. Any action proposed was thwarted 
(thwort’ed) by the delegation. (a) 
blocked (b) changed (c) endorsed 
(d) ridiculed. 


6. We all liked the candor (kan’der) 
of his statements. (a) humor (b) 
courage (c) forcefulness (d) frank- 
ness. 


7. The result seemed inevitable (in- 


ev’i-ta-bl). (a) . unfortunate  (b) 
tragic (c) unavoidable (d) unex- 
pected. 


8. An animated (an’i-mated) person 
is: (a) serious (b) gay (c) sincere 
(d) deceitful. 


SMILES | 


Lawyer: “Had you complete command 
of yourself at the time?” 
Witness: “No, sir. My wife was with 


* * * 
Foreman: “Why are you leaving?” 
Riveter: “I don’t mind hammering 


rivets all day long, but the man next to 
me hums incessantly!” 


x * * 

















“He seems to be very clever.” 

“Yes, indeed. He can even do the 
problems that his children have to work 
out at school.” 

* 


Coach: “You are doing well, son. The 
way you hit that line and the way you 
dodge and tackle and worm through the 
opposing players is marvelous.” 

layer: “It comes easy to me. I used 
to go with my mother to the bargain 


sales.” 
"7 ‘2 > 


Customer: “Have you a book called, 
‘Man, the Master of Women’?” 

Salesgirl: “The fiction department is 
on the next aisle.” 


* 2 We 


Politician: “Now ladies and gentle- 
men, I just want to tax your memory.” 

Lady in audience: “Good gracious! 
Has it come to that?” 





KILGO IN SATURDAY 
“Can you imagine paying two bucks for 
a lousy broom like this?” 


EVENING POST 
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SOMERVILLE IN DENVER POST 


“They'll have to draft me!” 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


The monthly current events test 
will appear im the issue of Novem- 
ber 3. It will be based on the 
preceding four issues of the Amer- 
ican Observer, dated October 6, 
13, 20, and 27. The test will not 
cover the issue in which it appears. 

The answer key will be published 
in the November 3 issue of The 
Civic Leader. 











Great Migration 


One of the largest organized move- 
ments of people in history has just 
been completed in the Sudetenland 
area of Czechoslovakia. More than 
two million persons of German descent 
who lived in this region have been sent 
to Germany. Their homes and villages 
have been taken over by Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

Bordering Germany, the Sudeten- 
land had long been a source of trouble 
to the Czechs because of the large 
number of Germans who lived there. 
Egged on by the Nazis, the Sudeten- 
land Germans made one demand after 
another during the years when Hit- 
ler’s power was on the rise. In 1938, 
at the Munich Conference, Hitler 
forced the large powers of western 
Europe to agree to Germany’s annex- 
ing the Sudetenland. This was one 
of the steps which led directly to 
World War II. 

When the war ended, Czech soldiers 
immediately occupied the region. 
Since that time they have been en- 
gaged in transferring the German 
population. By this move they feel 
that never again will they be betrayed 
by a “fifth column.” 


Prosperous Hong Kong 


One of the most prosperous trading 
centers in the Far East today is the 
British island colony of Hong Kong 
off the South China coast. In contrast 
to nearby China, Hong Kong has pre- 
vented runaway inflation and has set 
up a sound currency. This, more than 
anything else, has encouraged trade 
and has attracted many investors from 
China. It has also resulted in drawing 


a great deal of trade to Hong Kong 
from its long-time rival port of Shang- 
hai. 

Most of Hong Kong’s trade is with 
South China to which it distributes 
goods of all kinds. In recent years 
Hong Kong has also carried on a flour- 
ishing trade with the United States. 
The island’s industries have not yet 
been restored as successfully as has 
its trade. High prices and world 
shortages have hampered such busi- 
nesses as the making of knit goods 
and the manufacture of matches. 

Hong Kong has been under British 
control for more than a hundred years. 
After a 16-day siege the Japanese 
forced the colony to surrender on 
Christmas Day, 1941. However, dur- 
ing the war the port suffered little 
damage. That, too, has been an im- 
portant factor in Hong Kong’s flour- 
ishing, postwar trade revival. 


Flag for UN 


The United Nations has adopted an 
official flag. The banner has a light 
blue background, bearing in white the 
emblem of the UN—a map of the 
world with the North Pole at the cen- 
ter and with olive branches on either 
side. 

The new flag will fly over the build- 
ings of the United Nations. It will 


also be carried as identification by spe- 
cial investigating committees. Last 
spring the Balkan Investigating Com- 
mission unofficially used a similar ban- 
ner as it carried out its inquiry in 
northern Greece. 

The UN will be the first organiza- 
tion of its kind to have a flag. Al- 
though the League of Nations talked 
about having one, it never actually 
came to a decision. 


A Dangerous Shortage 


The United States is facing a grave 
shortage of scientists, according to a 
report recently drawn up by the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board. This 
shortage will continue at least for the 
next two years and may endanger some 
of the research programs which our 
country needs. 

The present scarcity of scientists is 
a result of the war. At that time 
many science students were drafted 
into the Army, and scientists left their 
university classrooms to go into war 
work. The shortage of good instruc- 
tors still exists. Although there are 
some 600,000 students now enrolled in 
science and engineering courses, many 
of them are not getting the individual 
attention they should have. 

To remedy this situation, the report 
recommends that the government give 
financial support to colleges so that 
they can expand their science facilities 
and pay higher salaries to attract and 
hold competent teachers. It also rec- 
ommends a national system of scholar- 
ships to continue the federal support 
that war veterans have received under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 


Chile and Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia has recently broken off 
diplomatic relations with Chile. This 
means that neither country will have 
further dealings with the other. The 
action occurred after Chile accused 
two Yugoslav diplomats of a commu- 
nist plot and expelled them from the 
country. 

The South American nation charged 
the two diplomats, who were represent- 
ing the Yugoslav government in Chile, 
with helping to bring about strikes 
in the coal fields. This move was part 
of a plot.to bring communism to South 
America and to weaken the defense 
policy of the Western Hemisphere, the 
Chileans said. Furthermore, they 
maintained that the underground ac- 
tivity in Chile was directed by the new 
communist “information bureau” in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

In denying the charges, the Yugo- 





slavs inferred that Chile’s policies are 
determined by the United States, and 
that our country promoted the break 
in relations between the two nations. 


Versatile Film 


“This time for Keeps,” a musical 
film by MGM, offers such a variety of 
attractions that it will appeal to most 
movie-goers. Filmed in technicolor, 
it presents swimming star Esther Wil- 
liams in an underwater ballet, Jimmy 
Durante in his usual wise-cracking 
antics, opera singer Lauritz Melchior 
in both operatic and popular songs, 
and Xavier Cugat and his band with 
their rhythmic South American airs. 

The plot has Johnny Johnston play- 
ing the part of a wounded veteran who 
first meets Esther Williams in her 
entertainment tour of army hospitals. 
Johnston becomes a civilian and is 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


TECHNICOLOR, comedy, songs, and 
dance are combined in “This Time for 
Keeps,” a new MGM production. 


forced to become engaged to a rich 
young debutante by his social-climbing 





~ 





father, Lauritz Melchior. 

When Esther Williams appears 
again, Johnston forgets all about his 
engagement—and “forgets” to tell 
Esther Williams about it, too. This 
causes plenty of complications and 
serves as a springboard for some good 
musical numbers. 





















Gridiron Giants 


Two of the nation’s outstanding col- 
lege football teams this year are the 
Universities of Michigan and Notre 
Dame. Although these colleges are 
located less than 200 miles apart, the 
question of which has the better foot- 
ball team will remain unsettled, for 
they are not scheduled to meet each 
other on the gridiron this season. 

Michigan has shown a _ powerful 


passing and running attack in piling'* 


up high scores in early season vic- 




































THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL is one of the beautiful landmarks in the nation’s capital. 
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“IT’S NOW—OR NEVER.” 


alive on the Continent. 


tories. The Wolverines are favorites 
to become champions of the Big Nine. 
If they do, they will automatically be- 
come one of the teams to play in the 
Rose Bowl on New Year’s Day. 

Michigan’s star player is Bob Chap- 
puis, a halfback from Toledo, Ohio. 
His coach considers him to be one of 
the best passers he has ever seen. 
Chappuis, like many college players to- 
day, is a war veteran. In February, 
1945, he bailed out of a damaged B-25 
over Brenner Pass and was kept hid- 
den from the Nazis by the Italian 
underground. 

Notre Dame, long famous for its 
championship teams, has another pow- 
erful squad. With a line that averages 
210 pounds and a flock of hard-hitting 
backs, the Fighting Irish are hoping 
for another undefeated season. 

Key man on the Notre Dame team 
is Quarterback Johnny Lujack, a 22- 
year-old war veteran from Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Besides calling 
signals, Lujack does most of the kick- 
ing and passing for his team. He has 
also won letters in baseball, basketball, 
and track. 


Austrian Peace Treaty 


Big Four representatives have ended 
a five months’ session in Vienna with- 
out being able to agree on the terms 
of the Austrian peace treaty. The 
problem will now go before the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers which 
meets in London next month. 

A number of issues are proving to 
be stumbling blocks to completion of 
the treaty. The principal one is the 
amount of property that Russia is en- 
titled to take from Austria. The So- 
viet Union claims about 750 million 
dollars’ worth of goods and land which, 
they say, were owned by the Germans. 
However, Great Britain and the United 
States contend that much of this total 
was not actually German property, but 
had been stolen from Austrians and 
should therefore be returned to its 
rightful owners. They add that Aus- 
tria could not afford to pay this stag- 
gering sum anyway. 


Straws in the Wind 


The recent elections to the city coun- 
cil in Rome attracted much more atten- 
tion than local elections usually do. 
The reason for their significance is 
that they showed the latest trend of 
opinion in a country where the Com- 
munists are making a determined at- 
tempt to get control of the govern- 
ment. It is also felt that the outcome 
of these elections may indicate how the 
important national elections will go 
next spring. 


In the balloting, the Communists 
and Premier de Gasperi’s party, the 
Christian Democrats, each won about 
the same number of seats. The most 
striking fact, however, was the come- 
back of the Christian Democrats. 
They doubled their total vote of the 
last election, while the Communist vote 
remained about the same. 

Most observers believe the outcome 
proves that, although the Communists 
are still strong, their propaganda has 
not been very effective of late. It may 
also indicate that many voters do not 
like the recent action of the Italian 
Communist party in joining the inter- 
national communist organization in 
Belgrade. If the Italian people do 
not suffer too greatly this winter, there 
are good ‘prospects that the Commu- 
nists can be kept in check. 


Farming in Greece 


The American mission in Greece is 
now helping farmers get their crop 
production back to normal. The dam- 
age that the war did to Greek agricul- 
ture cannot be estimated. Livestock 
disappeared and farm equipment was 
destroyed. Large-scale looting took 
place. Since 95 per cent of all Greek 
exports are farm products, it is neces- 
sary that agriculture there be revived 
if the people are to live well. 

The principal crops in Greece are 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, olive oil, and 
fruits. Because of dry weather, the 
wheat and cotton crops are not up to 
normal this year. The tobacco and 
olive oil crops are excellent and may 
bring in as much as 175 million dol- 
lars. This has been a good season for 
fruit raising, but transportation trou- 
bles have made marketing difficult. 

Since the lack of water has limited 
crops more than anything else, the 























American mission is‘now drilling wells 
and distributing irrigation pumps. It 
is replacing damaged farm machinery 
and is giving seeds to the farmers. 
Canning plants are also being built 
with our assistance. 


Little Assembly 


When the UN General Assembly 
came into session a little more than a 
month ago, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall asked it to consider a number of 
plans proposed by the United States. 
One of these called for the establish- 
ment of a Little Assembly. It would 
consist of one representative from each 
of the 57 UN members, and would 
carry on the work of the Assembly 
when that body was not in session. 

The United States, in proposing the 
Little Assembly plan, had this thought 
in mind: The UN Security Council, 
which is supposed to deal with inter- 
national crises, has been unable to act 
most of the time because of the veto 
power held by the Big Five. Since 
the General Assembly meets for only 
about a month or two each year, and 
since the Security Council is fre- 
quently paralyzed by the use of the 
veto, our government feels that a new 
UN agency should be organized. 

The Little Assembly, proposed by 
the United States, could not take any 
definite steps against nations. If two- 
thirds of its members approved a cer- 
tain course of action, however, world 
opinion might force its adoption. 

Russia has bitterly opposed the 
Little Assembly idea. Her leaders 
claim that it is an attempt by the 
United States to by-pass and weaken 
the UN Security Council. The out- 
come of the dispute will soon be known, 
perhaps even before this paper reaches 
its readers. 
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THE TRAIN OF TOMORROW. General Motors has designed this glass-domed 


dining car for tomorrow’: traveler 





GRAY IN CHICAGO TIMES 


This cartoonist believes that immediate aid, such as that outlined by the Marshall Plan, must be sent to Europe if we are to keep democracy 
The arguments pro and con on this issue were presented in the September 8 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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URING the present century, nearly 

all chestnut trees in the United 
States have been killed by a plant 
disease. Because the chestnut tree 
produced valuable wood, edible nuts, 
and bark used in making hides into 
leather, its disappearance is a great 
loss. Scientists are now trying to 
produce a variety of chestnut that is 
immune to the disease. 

* * * 


One day this fall an airplane with an 
automobile license plate landed at the 
Washington, D. C., airport. The pilot 
removed the propeller, wings, and tail, 
and then drove through the nation’s 
capital in the fuselage. 

This vehicle was constructed by Rob- 
ert Fulton, Jr., a distant relative of 
Robert Fulton who invented the steam- 
boat. It flies more than 100 miles an 
hour, and can travel at about half that 
speed on the ground. Fulton estimates 
that such “Airphibians” will sell for 
$6,000 or more. 

* * * 


The pain of hypodermic injections, 
or “shots,” may be eliminated by an 
instrument now being perfected. The 
device is a small but powerful spray 
gun which shoots a tiny stream of 
medicine painlessly through the skin, 
without the use of a needle. 


* * * 


A new process which combines syn- 
thetic rubber and a plastic material 
has produced an automobile fender 
which snaps back into shape after be- 
ing bumped. 

* * * 


With a new machine called a “‘Visa- 
graph,” blind persons can make their 
own reading matter from regular 
printed pages. An ordinary book, let- 
ter, or newspaper is clamped into the 
Visagraph, and an electric eye sweeps 
across it. The electric eye operates a 
pointer which punches raised letters 
on a sheet of aluminum foil, corre- 
sponding to those on the page. These 
impressions can then be read with the 
fingers in the same way as Braille. 

* * * 

Once a year the Capitol gets a “bath” 
to wash away dirt and dust. Wash- 
ington firemen turn powerful hoses on 
the building, including the great dome. 
The bath for this year was completed 
recently, and now the Capitol is ready 
for a special session of Congress if one 
should be called. 

By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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THE ARMED FORCES of the Arab countries are probably too small 


Arab League 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ern army, but it is led by British 
officers, 

Furthermore, there are fighting 
forces that could strongly resist Arab 
military interference in the Holy 
Land. Great Britain has controlled 
Palestine since the First World War. 
In spite of her intention to withdraw 
soon, she now has about 100,000 sol- 
diers in that country. In addition, 
there is in Palestine a Jewish armed 
force of about 75,000 men. 

In spite of these obstacles, some 
Arab extremist groups may commit 
acts of violence. That is why it has 
been suggested that the United Na- 
tions organize additional “police 
troops” for the Holy Land. 

The Arab League, through which 
the Arab countries are acting, is com- 
posed of seven states—Syria, Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen. It has close con- 
nections, of course, with Palestine 
Arabs, and its leaders hope that 
eventually the League’s sphere of in- 
fluence will include all the Arab lands 
in North Africa. 

Although the League has received 
a great deal of publicity because of 
the Palestine dispute, it is concerned 
with many other matters of common 
interest to its members. The seven 
countries organized it in 1945 in the 
hope that cooperation would increase 
their power in world affairs. 

Representatives of all the League’s 
members, plus a representative from 
Palestine, meet frequently. The 
League not only deals with relations 
between Arab countries and outside 
powers, but it also settles disputes that 
arise among its own members. 

The nations of the Arab League 
occupy an area about half the size 
of the United States. They possess 
a population of some 33 million. For 
centuries this “Arab world” has been 
known for its extensive deserts, no- 


mads, sheiks, fast horses, and camels. 
Its geographic position has made it 
prominent in international politics 
since ancient times. 

Situated at the crossroads of three 
continents—Europe, Africa, and Asia 
—the states which make up the Arab 
League are a bridge between East 
and West. Powerful nations have 
struggled to gain control of the im- 
portant land, sea, and air routes which 
pass through or over Arab territory. 
These routes include the Suez Canal, 
railways between Europe and Asia, 
the Persian Gulf and Red Sea water- 
ways, and round-the-world air lanes. 


Rich in Petroleum 


Another reason for the prominence 
of the Middle East has appeared in 
comparatively recent times. Some of 
the world’s richest oil fields are in 
Arab League countries. One of the 
chief aims of the League is to use 
the rich oil resources of its region 
for the benefit of the Arabs themselves, 
and to prevent large foreign nations 
from reaping most of the advantage. 
The League members are anxious to 
sell their oil to other nations, but they 
do not want powerful countries to 
force them into unfair business ar- 
rangements. 

King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
one of the outstanding Arab leaders, 
is using part of the oil money he re- 
ceives from foreigners in the effort 
to modernize his country. American 
companies have large oil holdings in 
Saudi Arabia. Most British com- 
panies, on the other hand, are work- 
ing farther north, in or near Iraq. 

There has been some fear that if 
Palestine is divided in spite of Arab 
protests, the Arabs will stop trading 
with the nations responsible for the 
separation and will drive out foreign 
oil companies. This would, it is true, 
be a severe blow against the countries, 
including our own, which are getting 
Middle Eastern oil. But it would be 
even more severe for the Arabs. 

The Arab nations are, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, trying to 
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to constitute a threat to peace 


strengthen and modernize themselves. 
In order to do this, they need help 
from such countries as America and 
Britain. The Arab states want to 
buy products, such as machinery, from 
abroad, and they must sell oil in order 
to pay for these products. 

It is certain that if the Arab League 
members are to become more prosper- 
ous and more influential, they will 
have to make great changes within 
themselves, for they are extremely 
backward today. Most of the people 
are poverty-stricken and _ illiterate, 
and have little or no voice in their 
governments. Health conditions are 
bad. Schools and clinics need to be 
established. Irrigation systems need 
to be developed or improved.. Many 
Arabs who now roam as nomads should 
be encouraged to settle down. Modern 
industries need to be established. 

These are some of the many uses 
to which progressive Arab leaders say 
they want to put the money obtained 
from the sale of oil. Too often, how- 
ever, leaders have profited much more 


from oil concessions than have the 
common people who live in poverty. 

It must not be thought that the 
states of the Arab League agree on 
all matters as closely as they do on 
the Palestine issue. There are in- 
tense rivalries among the rulers of 
some of these countries. Although 
the Moslem religion prevails in nearly 
all the area, there are differences 
among its various branches. In one 
Arab nation, Lebanon, most of the 
people are Christian. 

In spite of these and some other 
differences, the nations of the Arab 
League are natural partners, for they 
have many similar characteristics. 
The Arabic language is common to all 
of them, although, in its spoken form, 
it varies from country to country. 
These Arab lands are much the same 
—flat, treeless, and hot. Ways of life 
are similar in all the countries. Most 
of the people live on the land, either 
farming or herding. Where indus- 
tries exist, they are such handicrafts 
as making of rugs and jewelry. 


Bonds of History 


Also important are the bonds of 
history. The Arabs of today look 
back on an ancient and glorious civili- 
zation whose influence once spread 
over the whole of northern Africa and 
into southern Europe. Arab influence 
reached its height in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and then began to decline. 
By 1800, the Arabs had lost control 
of their European and African empire 
and were themselves under Turkish 
rule. 

By the end of the First World War, 
Turkey’s power in the Arab lands was 
broken. England and France gained 
control over several of the Middle 
Eastern countries which now belong 
to the Arab League. 


More recently, Arab efforts to ob- 


tain freedom have brought results. 
Syria and Lebanon gained their in- 
dependence from France during World 
War II, and Iraq and Trans-Jordan 
have been given their freedom by 
Great Britain. Now all seven of the 
Arab League states are, in name at 
least, independent. British soldiers, 
though, remain in Egypt. The Arab 
League is supporting Egypt’s efforts 
to have the English troops withdrawn. 

Though League leaders probably do 
not expect to make their organization 
as powerful as was the Arab empire 
centuries ago, they do hope to play an 
increasingly important role in world 
affairs. 








One Hundred Twenty Years Ago — 1827 








HE westward movement in the 

United States, aided by rapid im- 
provements in transportation, was in 
full swing. The Erie Canal, which 
had been opened two years earlier, 
linked the Hudson River with Lake 
Erie. The Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way company was formed in 1827, and 
laid its first track near Baltimore on 
the Fourth of July the next year. The 
first steam locomotive to run on this 
track, the “Tom Thumb,” traveled at 


a speed of approximately four miles 


per hour. 

John Quincy Adams was President 
of the United States. In 1824 he had 
defeated Andrew Jackson in an elec- 
tion so close that it had to be decided 
by the House of Representatives. Bit- 
ter rivalries resulting from this elec- 
tion caused the Adams administra- 


tion to be known as the “Era of Hard 
Feeling.” 

Andrew Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent in 1828. So many of the common 
people took part in this election that 
Jackson was called the ‘“‘People’s Presi- 
dent.” 

Edgar Allen Poe, a young man still 
in his teens, published his first book of 
poems in 1827. 

In Britain, at about this time, im- 
portant reforms ,were adopted. About 
100 offenses were removed from the 
list of approximately 200 crimes which 
had been punishable by death. 

The people of Greece were in revolt 
against their Turkish rulers, but did 
not achieve their independence until 
1829. There was a great deal of un- 
rest in other parts of Europe and in 
Latin America. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 











HE Comintern is an international 

communist organization. Its head- 
quarters are in Moscow and it is con- 
trolled by Russia, but Communists in 
a number of other countries belong 
One of its chief purposes has 
always been to keep Communists 
everywhere under Russian influence 
and domination. 

During the war the Russian govern- 
ment ordered the Comintern dissolved. 
This action was widely hailed in the 
United States and other Allied nations 
as a definite step toward better rela- 
tions between Russia and the anti- 
Communist world. 

Early this month the Comintern 
was revived and put into operation in 
nine European countries, including 
France and Italy. In each of these 
nations, it will work against the Mar- 
shall Plan and will oppose other Amer- 
ican policies. 

Many Americans have viewed the 
revival of the Comintern with great 
alarm, They say that the Communists 
of the world are joining efforts to op- 
pose the United States, to prevent 
European recovery, and to increase 
hunger and misery so that the dis- 
tressed people will turn to communism 
for relief. 

That is, of course, what the Com- 
munists are trying to do, but the re- 
vival of the Comintern has not changed 
the situation much, 
if any. The Com- 
munists of France, 
Italy and other na- 
tions have been 
working as hard as 
they could ever 
since the war ended 
to support Russia 
and injure America 
and Britain. They 
have taken direc- 
tions from Moscow 

and have followed Soviet orders as 
closely as possible. Their relationship 
with Russia will not actually be 
changed by the official revival of the 
Comintern. The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably took this step merely to make the 
world think that the communist move- 
ment had suddenly gained in strength. 

Recent discussions of the Comintern 
have served to illustrate a weakness 
in the thinking of many people. They 
hear of an event, but do not under- 
stand how it is connected with other 

P happenings. 

When a new situation develops one 
would do well to ask, ‘““How does this 
development change matters; what 
will its results probably be?” 

In the case of the Comintern, the 
following ‘answer would seem to be 
logical: While the revival of this or- 
ganization will have little or no effect 
on the present state of affairs, it does 
put Russia definitely on record again 
as a promoter of communism in for- 
eign lands. Most informed observers 
believe that this action, instead of 
strengthening the communist cause, 
May actually weaken it. Anti-Com- 
munist forces in all countries will now 
be more on guard than ever before 
to resist Russia’s efforts to impose her 
System on them. Having had the 
issue brought into the clear by the 
Communists’ action, these opposing 
forces can lay their plans accordingly. 
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THE STATISTICIAN analyzes 
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facts and figures 


Future Career - - Statistician 


USINESS, industry, and govern- 

ment are requiring an increasing 
number of statisticians—men and 
women who collect numerical facts, 
analyze them, and draw conclusions 
from the material. When a large 
business plans to put a new product 
on the market, for example, it con- 
ducts a preliminary test of public 
opinion, and turns the results over 
to the statistician. This worker ana- 
lyzes the results, and predicts whether 
or not the product will sell. 

When an engineer wants to con- 
struct a steel beam that must support 
a given weight he turns certain facts 
over to the statistician, and the latter 
determines how strong the beam must 
be. When President Truman’s eco- 
nomic advisors warn him that a busi- 
ness slump is ahead, they have used 
the facts gathered by statisticians in 
making their predictions. 

These are only a few examples of 
the work that trained statisticians do. 
Banks, insurance companies, public 
opinion polls, social agencies, farm and 
labor organizations all need these 
workers. 

The first requirement for a career 
in this field is mathematical ability, 
as the statistician works primarily 
with numbets. He starts a particular 
job by collecting as many numerical 
facts relating to the subject as he can 
find. He studies these facts, and ar- 
ranges them in logical order. Then he 
applies certain statistical techniques, 
arrives at his conclusions, and presents 
his findings in tables, charts, and 
written text. 


Needs Background 


The statistician, though, must know 
more than the mathematical and re- 
search skills that his job requires. He 
must also know some field in which 
he can put these techniques to use. 
If he is to analyze material relating to 
agriculture, he must know about crops, 
soils, and so forth. If he is to be a 
labor statistician, he must know gen- 
eral economics and have a background 
in the specific problems that affect 
working people as a group. 

A person with mathematical ability 
can sometimes find a job as a statis- 
tical worker upon finishing high school. 
He will, however, be able to do only 
the routine tabulations that this work 
requires. If one is to become a pro- 
fessional statistician and interpret as 
well as collect statistics, a college de- 
gree is usually needed. Even gradu- 


ate study, particularly after one has 
had actual working experience, is ad- 
visable. Salary and opportunity for 
advancement in this field depend to 
a large extent on one’s educational 
background. 

A young person interested in a sta- 
tistical career can begin his prepara- 
tion in high school by taking all courses 
that are offered in mathematics, and 


by learning to write clear, simple 
English. In college he will study 
higher mathematics, together with 


subjects relating to the particular field 
in which he wants to work. 

If he has not decided to use his 
statistics in one of the more special- 
ized subjects such as agriculture or 
engineering, a general background in 
economics and sociology will be help- 
ful when he looks for a job. 


Good Prospects 


One who has acquired the broad 
education outlined above will prob- 
ably be rewarded with prompt em- 
ployment at a good salary. Opportuni- 
ties for statisticians have increased 
during recent years, and the demand 
is expected to continue into the future. 

Beginning jobs with the federal 
government now pay from $2,500 to 
$3,500 a year, depending upon the 
amount of education the employee 
has. Salaries of top statistical jobs 
with the government range up to 
$10,000 a year. State governments 
pay somewhat less to their statistical 
workers, and one who goes into pri- 
vate industry may make no more than 
$2,000 a year to start. In industry, 
however, the statisticians in the very 
top bracket may earn as much as 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year. 

Some outstanding statisticians have 
opened their own businesses, and do 
specific jobs for a number of firms. 
Their incomes are usually very high. 

The person who chooses statistics 
as a career must have patience and 
an inquiring mind, in addition to his 
mathematical ability. Patience is re- 
quired for the checking and recheck- 
ing that must be done to remove all 
errors from his work. An inquisitive 
mind is necessary if the statistician 
is to track down facts which have 
real meaning and significance. 

While only about 25 per cent of the 
professional statisticians at work to- 
day are women, opportunities for them 
are as good as they are for men. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 











Readers Say— 








After reading your article on the hous- 
ing problem I would like to express my 
opinion. We do not have enough houses, * 
and the problem will get worse as more 
people marry and want to set up homes. 
Still we are sending food, clothing, and 
money to Europe. I think the govern- 
ment should build homes instead of send- 
ing goods abroad. 

HARRIET GOLDENBERG, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


* * * 


The argument that we should not have 
government aid in housing if we do not 
have it in producing automobiles is a 
poor one. A satisfactory home is the 
basis of our family life, and this in turn 
is the basis of sound thinking for democ- 
racy. I think the problem of transporta- 
tion in automobiles is secondary to this. 

SUSANNE TAUB, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


I think there should be rigid tests for 
drivers’ licenses open to all persons at the 
age of 14 years. The tests should be re- 
quired of older people, too. Some young 
people are much more alert than older 
persons, and age should not be the stand- 
ard by which ability to drive is measured. 
Poor eyesight, bad hearing, and other de- 
ficiencies are also a handicap. Older peo- 
ple suffer more from these defects than 
younger ones do. 

JERRIE ORLOWSKI, 
Case City, Michigan. 


* * * 


Driving should be taught in the schools. 
A capable teacher should be employed. 
Starting with about the sixth grade dif- 
ferent parts of the car and their uses 
should be explained to the class. Then 
in the eighth grade the student should be 
instructed in how to operate a car prop- 
erly. If this were done, fewer students 
would “go wild” when they finally get a 
chance at the family car. They would 
look upon it as a machine which, when 
correctly used, is to transport members 
of the family and their friends. 
VIRGINIA ANN SANDY, 
Troy, Kansas. 


x~ * * 


Anyone who drives without experience 
is dangerous—older people as well as 
teen-agers. If it is experience that one 
needs to become a good driver, then I 
believe we should have schools for future 
drivers. Anyone, whatever his age, 
should be required to attend these schools 
if he wants a license. 

MURIEL ABELL, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


* wF Ff 


You mentioned in your article on teen- 
age drivers that 16-year-olds lead all age 
groups in fatal automobile accidents. 
The “Travelers 1947 Book of Street and 
Highway Accident Data” states that 3.5 
per cent of all fatal accidents were caused 
by drivers under 18 years of age; whereas 
67.9 per cent were caused by drivers be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 64 years of age. 
These figures show that 16-year-olds are 
not responsible for most of the fatal 


accidents. 
JOHN HAESLER, JR., 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 


(Editor’s note: The statement made in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER should not be 
taken to mean that 16-year-olds cause a 
larger number of accidents than older 
people. There are a great many more 
people of ages 25 to 64 driving cars than 
there are drivers under 18 years of age. 
In relative terms, however, young people 
have more accidents than older ones. 
The American Automobile Association re- 
ports that 16-year-olds, who have the 
worst record, have nine times as many 
accidents per mile driven as do drivers 45 
to 50 years of age, who have the best 
record.) 
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Italy’s Empire Weighs Its Fut 


Big Four to Ask Natives How They Want to Be Governed 


CCORDING to the Italian peace 

treaty, the final decision on what 
should be done with Italy’s African 
colonies must be made by the Big 
Four—Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and the United States—before Sep- 
tember 15, 1948. In early discus- 
sions about the colonies’ future, rep- 
resentatives of the Big Four could 
come to no agreement. Great Britain 
wanted one settlement, France favored 
another, and both the United States 
and Russia had still other ideas. 

To make their problem easier, the 
Big Four have decided to consult 
the people in the areas themselves. 
Within the next few weeks, dele- 
gations from the major powers will 
be off to the colonies—Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland—to make a 
house-to-house survey. They will ask 
persons of all walks of life whether 
they want to be independent, to be- 
come parts of neighboring countries, 
or to be administered as trusteeships 
of the United Nations. The natives’ 
opinions will be considered when the 
final decisions are made, as will the 
views of other Allied powers at war 
with Italy during World War II. 

At the peak of her power, late in the 
1930’s, Italy had an empire of con- 
siderable size. Some parts of it— 
Albania and Ethiopia—were never 
recognized by the rest of the world as 
being Italian colonies, and were freed 
even before the war was over. Other 
parts of the empire—the African 
colonies—covered a large territory, 
but they were sparsely populated and 
had few natural resources. 

Italy began her search for overseas 
dependencies comparatively late and 
well after the richest parts of the 
world had been claimed by other na- 
tions. Spain, Portugal, England, and 


the Netherlands had built up large, 
prosperous empires in the 16th and 
17th centuries. During those years, 
the Italian peninsula was made up of 
many independent kingdoms and 
states. When these small nations 
were united to form Italy in 1861, 
their rulers realized they did not have 
enough natural resources to support 
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the large population. Italy’s strug- 
gle to build up an empire was soon 
begun. 

Eritrea, on the African coast of the 
Red Sea, was the first colony to be 
brought under Italian domination. 
As finally established, this possession 
covered about 16,000 square miles, an 
area twice that of New Jersey. Its 
population of 600,000 was made up 
primarily of Arab farmers. 

Eritrea’s coastal region is hot and 
malarial, but mountains on the inter- 
ior have a pleasant climate. The soil 
of the entire area is povwr, and irri- 
gation is needed in most sections. 

Italy gained a foothold on the north- 
ern coast of Africa in 1912 when she 
took Tripoli from the Turks. Gradu- 
ally she added to this colony and be- 


Historical Backgrounds - - 


The 
formed at Paris a few years later, in 


HREE weeks ago the Russian gov- 

ernment announced that communist 
leaders from nine European countries 
had met in Poland to establish an 
“Information Bureau” with headquar- 
ters in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. The 
countries represented at the. meeting 
were Russia, Poland, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The main 
purposes of the “Information Bureau” 
are to promote the spread of com- 
munist propaganda and to defeat the 
Marshall Plan. 

Formation of this union of com- 
munist parties is in reality a continua- 
tion of the Communist (or Third) 
International, which is often referred 
to by the short name “Comintern.” 
It is the latest step in a long series of 
events which began many years ago. 
We must go back into history to the 
time of our own Civil War to find the 
beginning of the story. 

In London in the year 1864, a large 
public meeting was held at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, attended by workers from 
many different countries. At this 
meeting the “First International” was 
formed under the leadership of Karl 
Marx, the founder of modern social- 
ism. It was an organization repre- 
senting the workers in various coun- 
tries, something like an international 
labor union. After 10 years, it broke 
up into factions and lost its influence. 


~ the 


“Second International” was 
1889. It was made up entirely of 
socialists, and was sometimes called 
“Socialist International.” It 
worked toward the spread of socialism, 
but it was loosely held together and 
did not have great strength. 

When the Russian revolution oc- 
curred during World War I, the “Third 
International” was formed at Moscow 
in March, 1919. Because it was made 
up of communist parties in various 
countries, it has been known as the 


LEON TROTSKY, famous Russian leader 
who believed that Communist doctrines 
should be spread to all parts of the world, 
was exiled by Stalin in the late 1920's. 


fore World War II she had extended 
her control to an area of 679,000 
square miles, which is more than two 
and a half times as large as Texas. 
This colony was known as Libya and 
had a population of 888,000, most of 
whom were natives. 

The only part of Libya which is at 
all productive is a narrow strip of 
land along the Mediterranean coast. 
Olives, figs, dates, and grapes are 
grown in abundance here, but the vast 
bulk of Libya is barren desert. 

Italian Somaliland, not far from 
Eritrea in eastern Africa, was added 
to the empire in 1915. Its total area 
is 194,000 square miles, or about one 
and one-fourth times that of Cali- 
fornia. This former colony has a 
population of about 300,000, most of 
them Arabs. Many natives raise 
cattle or do other types of farming. 
The area exports incense (half the 
world’s’ supply), hides, and ivory. 

Italy controlled one other small 
colonial area before World War II— 
the Dodecanese Islands, off the south- 
western coast of Turkey. The islands 
were taken from Turkey in 1912, but 
were claimed by Greece because vir- 
tually all their inhabitants were of 
Greek origin. They have a healthful 
climate, beautiful mountainous scen- 
ery, and a good soil that yields large 
crops of olives, grapes, figs, oranges, 
lemons, and tobacco. The peace treaty 
bringing World War II to a close gave 
the islands to Greece. 

Although the former Italian col- 
onies in Africa lack wealth, they are 
important because of their location. 
Libya has a commanding position on 
the Mediterranean, and Eritrea and 
Somaliland are on important sea 
routes through the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea. 


by Harry C. Thomson 


“Communist International,” or “Com- 
intern.” Its purpose has been to pro- 
mote the spread of communism in all 
parts of the world. 

Unlike the Socialist International, 
the Communist International has been 
a rigidly disciplined organization. Its 
members receive their orders from the 
headquarters in Moscow and are re- 
quired to obey, as though they were 
soldiers on the battlefield. The Com- 
intern reached its greatest strength in 
the late 1930’s when it included 32 
member nations. 

But in 1943 the Russian government 
announced that the Comintern had 
been abolished. This was at the time 
when the United States, Britain, and 
Russia were fighting side by side 
against Germany. It was understood 
to mean that communist parties would 
no longer spread propaganda and try 
to stir up revolution in those coun- 
tries which were Russia’s Allies in the 
war, 

Since the end of the war, however, 
it has become apparent that the Com- 
intern was never really abolished. 
The activities of communist parties in 
various countries are still directed 
from Moscow. These parties are still 
trying to gain control of the govern- 
ments in European countries. The 
formation of the “Information Bu- 
reau” at Belgrade is simply an at- 
tempt to strengthen these parties. 


/ 
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Labor Law 


1. Why does it seem unlikely that Con- 
gress, at its next meeting, will change or 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act? 


2. How do labor leaders and manage- 
ment differ in their opinions of the Wag- 
ner Act of 1935? 


8. Describe the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


4. What important job does Robert 
Denham hold? 


5. What is the role of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service? 


6. Describe the special procedure set 
up by the Taft-Hartley Act for dealing 
with strikes which “imperil national 
health or safety.” 4 


, 7. List several other provisions of the 
aw. 


8. Why do most labor union officials 
object to signing the non-communist 
oath? 


1. What portions, if any, of the Taft- 
Hartley Act do you favor? Give reasons. | 


2. Which parts, if any, do you oppose? 
Defend your position. 


Arab League 


1. What stand have Russia and the 
United States taken on the partition of 
Palestine? 


2. How do the countries of the Arab 
League feel about the Palestine problem? 


3. Why did many observers feel that 
the Arabs might have the support of the 
ee in settling the Palestine ques- 
ion? 


4, What may have caused the Russians 
to side with the other great powers on 
the partition of Palestine? 


5. What two groups of armed forces 
are there in Palestine? 


6. What countries are included in the 
Arab League? Why was it established? 


7. What are some of the similarities 
among the Arab nations that tend to 
unite them in one group? 


1. In your opinion, what can be done 
to avoid violence in the Middle East 
when the division of Palestine is carried 
out? Explain your answer. 


2. On what basis do you think the Arab 
countries should allow other nations, such 
as the United States, to develop Arak 
oil resources? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How is Czechoslovakia insurin z 
that the Sudetenland will never again be 
a source of “fifth column” trouble? 


2. What are some of the reasons wh 
Hong Kong is now one of the most pros 
perous trading centers of the Far East? 


8. How does the President’s Scientifi 
Research Board think that the shortag 
of scientists can be remedied? 


4. What caused the recent break of 
diplomatic relations between Chile and 
Yugoslavia? 


5. What are some of the ways in which! 
the American mission to Greece is help 
ing Greek farmers? 


Outside Reading 


“Labor Relations Measure,” speeche 
by President Harry Truman and Senato! 
Robert Taft, Vital Speeches, July 1, 1947 
Opposing views on merits of the nev 
labor law. 

“The Price of Union Responsibility, 
by Lloyd Fisher, New York Times Maga 
zime, August 31, 1947. 

“Our Strangest Ally,” by C. L. Sul 
berger, Saturday Evening Post, May 10 
1947. King Ibn Saud and the land he 
rules, 

“Enigma of the Desert, the Arab,” b 
Clifton Daniel, New York Times Mage 
zine, October 12, 1947. Describing th 
Arabs. : 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) unexpressed meaning; 2. (a) 
caution; 3. (c) final; 4. (b) indus 
trious; 5. (a) blocked; 6. (d) frank 
ness; 7. (c) unavoidable; 8. (b) gaye 
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